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IN THE MONTH OF JANUS 


January, dedicated to the god of beginnings, marks the beginning 


of forty-two regular sessions. 


Candlemas, 6,800 state legislators will 
gather in 84 House and Senate Chambers; 
6,800 state legislators from Augusta to Sacra- 
mento, from Olympia to Montgomery, will 
shoulder the responsibility for putting our gov- 


Sc time between St. Sylvester’s night and 


‘ernmental houses in order. Of these lawmak- 
ers, more than a third are as new as the year— 
new to legislative practices, to technical proce- 
dure, and above all, to the complex and serious 
problems facing them. The majority will share 
the confusion and the sense of at least tempo- 
rary inadequacy to which one new legislator 
confesses in this issue of the magazine. 

Today it would seem that legislators — 
whether they will or no—must take all knowl- 
edge to be their province. At one time they may 
be engaged in long-range policy-making for 
their state; at another they may be struggling 
over items in an appropriation bill. Stare Gov- 
ERNMENT does not pretend to compass within 
its pages the essence of all information nor the 
quintessence of all wisdom. It does hope to be 
to all legislators a reliable source of accurate 
statistics, thoughtful analyses, and stimulating 
suggestions on major governmental problems. 

On the theory that none know better than 
sailors the dangers of the sea, StaTE GOvERN- 
MENT asked senate presidents and house speak- 
ers to indicate some of the more troublesome 
rocks and shoals ahead of them in their 1935 


passage. The series of statements—published 
in the October issue—revealed that taxation 
and relief cause most concern in every state, 
and that local government, liquor legislation, 
and state and interstate crime control are also 
on many charts. The November and December 
numbers contained the first articles in a series 
which will be devoted to a consideration of 
these subjects by leading authorities. 

A number of practical experts continue the 
series in this issue. A liquor administrator in 
Wisconsin, a police official in New York, a for- 
mer state welfare official in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, and a tax expert who has been official 
adviser to Kentucky, South Carolina, and 
Georgia—each has contributed an article based 
on long experience and study in his particular 
held. 

The magazine aims to become an interstate 
forum through which outstanding men in pub- 
lic service and in other professions may present 
to you—the 7,500 lawmakers who are the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association—the reasoned con- 
clusions of their work and observation. We 
cannot publish material which is of purely 
local interest, but, with this single restriction 
upon your contributions, we invite all of you 
to become participating members of the State 
GOVERNMENT forum during the New Year. And 
for that New Year we extend to you our best 
and heartiest greetings. 
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HIGH SPIRITS 


Present rates of liquor taxation mean continued business 
for the bootlegger. 


By A. J. PALMER 


Director, Wisconsin Beverage Tax Division 


T Must be admitted that repeal thus far has 
failed to achieve the elimination of the 
bootlegger. Officials who are daily con- 

fronted with the problems of enforcing liquor 
tax legislation or regulatory laws are convinced 
that this failure is due, in large part, to the high 
price of legitimate liquor, which, in turn, is 
caused by high federal and state taxes and high 
import duty. 


History of the bootlegger 


The passage of the Eighteenth Amendment 
was dictated by a desire to abolish the evils and 
abuses of unregulated, or inadequately regu- 
lated, liquor traffic, but national prohibition re- 
sulted in a degree of disorder and law viola- 
tion unequalled at any time in our history. 
During that time it should have been vividly 
impressed upon us that, no matter how large 
an enforcement agency the federal government 
maintained, bootlegging would continue just 
so long as it remained profitable. Yet it now 
appears that this lesson was not learned. 

Of course, repeal has brought about consid- 
erable improvement. Bootleggers are fewer in 
number, although they are still with us. The 
people of the country as a whole still desire 
to prevent the return of pre-prohibition evils, 
but their primary interest is in the quality and 
the price of the liquor which they purchase. 
Unfortunately from the standpoint of both the 
legitimate manufacturers and distributors and 
of the law enforcement agencies, the public at 
present feels that the quality is not of the best 
and that the prices are too high. There is still 
scope for the activity of the bootlegging trade. 

When we consider that the annual consump- 
tion of legal whiskey was 70 million gallons 


before prohibition, and that this year it will 
probably not exceed 30 million gallons, it is 
immediately apparent that a large quantity of 
whiskey is being bootlegged. One reason for 
this is the elimination of federal and state taxes 
from the cost to the producer which makes it 
possible for illicit liquor to sell at much lower 
retail prices. Second, during prohibition hordes 
of individuals learned to make palatable moon- 
shine, and even larger hordes of citizens de- 
veloped a taste for it. Third, the inferior qual- 
ity of the legal liquor sold in the early days 
following repeal discouraged its use to a large 
extent. 


Tax reduction desirable 


Since the quality of the products now on 
sale has greatly improved, the price remains 
the chief obstacle to be surmounted. The gov- 
ernment should be willing to sacrifice tax reve- 
nues in order to suppress the illicit liquor traf- 
fic, but there seems little probability that reve- 
nue would be decreased by a reduction in taxes. 
It might be noted that when the government 
made a sharp cut in liquor taxes in 1868, a con- 
siderable increase in revenue resulted. How- 
ever, even if reduction should entail a lower 
internal revenue yield than is obtained at pres- 
ent, the social advantage and the prospects of 
a future increase should make it desirable. Ad- 
ministrator Choate of the Federal Alcohol Con- 
trol Administration strongly urged a reduction 
of the liquor tax as a means of eliminating the 
bootlegger when he addressed the Governors’ 
Conference at its meeting at Mackinac Island 
last summer, and the National Conference of 
Liquor Administrators advocated a_ similar 
policy in June, 1934. 
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Problem for legislators 
This problem of liquor taxation is, of course, 
essentially a legislative one, and it constitutes 
one of the most pressing subjects which will 
face both state legislatures and Congress dur- 
ing the coming sessions. The subject is ren- 
dered even more difficult and involved by the 
clement of federal-state duplication. 
The federal government imposes a tax of $2 
per gallon on intoxicating liquor. Fourteen of 
the states also impose gallonage 


readily available alcoholic beverages were ar- 
dent spirits. The result was that the more 
wholesome habit of temperate wine-drinking 
was never developed by the younger generation 
and was, to a large extent, abandoned by the 
older people. For these reasons the consump- 
tion of vinous liquors should not be discour- 
aged by high taxes and other regulations which 
make wine too expensive for the great mass of 
American people. 

Here again the two questions 





taxes, and in half of these the 
tax is $1 or more per gallon. In 
addition, there is a 30 cent tax im- 
posed by the federal government 
on all rectification processes, and 
consequently the average total 
levy amounts to $9.90 on a case of 
liquor. This is only a part of the 
margin of costs which do not fall 
on the bootlegger. License fees 
and other costs entailéd in abid- 
Ing by numerous state and federal 








of quality and price are of 
paramount importance. Unques- 
tionably immediately after prohi- 
bition the potential customer for 
wines was discouraged by the in- 
ferior, sub-standard wine which 
appeared on the market. In order 
to counteract this condition, the 
wine-producing states should set 
a definite standard which will as- 
sure sound, clean, drinkable wine 
made from fresh grapes, and 








regulations are further expenses 
borne by legitimate dealers which 
the bootlegger and illicit manufacturer escape. 
Although, as stated above, many officials 
feel that a sharp reduction in both federal 
and state taxes will be an effective means of 
combating the illicit traffic, it is also believed 
that the state alone cannot take the initiative, 
and that reduction in state taxes alone would 
produce negligible results. For example, even 
if the state tax on beer in Wisconsin were re 
duced from $1 to 50 cents per barrel, the saving 
to the consuming public would be less than 
one mill per glass. But a 50 per cent reduction 
in both state and federal liquor taxes would 
mean that the cost per quart of liquor would be 
decreased by approximately 371 
cents. 
Encouraging wine consumption 


It would seem to be desirable for legislators 
or others formulating liquor policies to en- 
courage the general use of the more temperate 
drinks—particularly beers and wines—among 
the alcoholic drinkers of their several states. 
Unfortunately, during prohibition the most 
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should pass certain laws or regu- 
lations which would force all 
producers to conform to this standard. 


Standards for wine 


If the details of such a program could not 
be worked out because of interstate commerce 
restrictions, the standards set up by the various 
liquor administrators should be coordinated 
with those established by the agriculture de- 
partments of the wine-producing states and of 
the states in which the wines will be sold. The 
ofhcials charged with the regulation of the 
liquor traffic should, of course, be acquainted 
with the standards set by the exporting states 
and should be alert to prevent their citizens 
from receiving wines below these minimum 
standards. The most effective way of prevent- 
ing adulterated, watered, or mixed wines from 
reaching the consumer would be for each state 
to pass its own law prohibiting the importation 
and sale of sub-standard products. Unquestion- 
ably the wine-producing states would be glad to 
cooperate with the purchasing states in order 
to discourage the manufacture of cheap, fraud- 
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ulently-made wines by preventing their dis- 
tribution. 

The wine industry is essentially an agricul- 
tural industry, since the fruit from which wine 
is made constitutes a high percentage of the 
basic cost. Future price, therefore, will depend 
largely upon supply and demand, and good 
American wines can be marketed at moderate 
prices, if the burden of taxation is not too great. 
The federal government and many of the states 
have imposed a tax on wines far too high in 
comparison with that levied on ardent spirits. 
In some cases a practically prohibitive retail 
price has resulted, and the average citizen turns 
to the use of spiritous liquors. 


Hard liquor 

When Congress recognized 3.2 per cent beer, 
the established brewers had little difficulty in 
overcoming bootleg competition. The aid of 
enforcing officials was necessary to only a 
slight degree. Consequently the taxation of 
beer rapidly settled into a routine. Manufac- 
turers and a few importing wholesalers bought 
stamps and the retailers sold only stamped beer. 

Hard liquor, however, presented a much 
more difficult problem. Since the making of 
liquor does not require such a complicated ap- 
paratus as the making of beer, bootlegging con- 
tinued as freely as during prohibition, and the 
states were flooded with illegal liquor from both 
foreign and domestic sources. It became im- 
perative to assign to some central authority the 
supervision of the trafhic. 

To remedy this situation, it would be desir- 
able to pass statutes requiring retailers in a state 
to buy only from manufacturers, rectifiers, and 
wholesalers of the same state, and requiring 
manufacturers, rectifiers, and wholesalers to 
purchase only from outside firms which hold 
a permit from the state liquor administrator. 
On the other hand, it should be provided that 
no intoxicating liquor may be brought into a 
state by any person or transportation company 
unless it is consigned to a person or company 
holding a permit from the state administrator. 
In this way it would be possible to control de- 
liveries from outside of the state. 
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It is essential that all state liquor adminis- 
trators cooperate in the interchange of pertinent 
information at regular intervals—probably 
every month. For instance, lists of manufac- 
turers, rectifiers, and wholesalers licensed to 
function in each state should be sent to ad- 
ministrators in all of the states. Furthermore, 
information regarding exemptions claimed in 
a state for shipments to another state should be 
regularly circulated among officials in other 
states. This procedure has been followed be- 
tween Wisconsin and a number of other states, 
and it has enabled us to collect large sums from 
would-be violators of the law. 

Finally, the state liquor administrator should 
be given all police powers necessary to enforce 
these rules. 


State administration 


The preliminary work in this field should 
include the organization of the industry, the 
devising of permit forms, the establishment of 
accounting procedure, the formulation of rules 
and regulations, the investigation of the char- 
acter of applicants for permits, and the granting 
of local licenses. 

The most appropriate system for taxation is 
the use of revenue stamps, because it consti- 
tutes a direct verification of payment of the tax. 
If a stamp must be affixed to every bottle of hard 
liquor before a sale is made, there is no need 
for the enforcing officers to check through num- 
erous records—a course which would be neces- 
sary if taxes were paid on a report basis. 

Good liquor tax administration should aim 
to achieve maximum results for the state with 
minimum effort on the part of the taxpayer. 
Laws should be printed in pamphlet form. A 
simple digest of regulations should be prepared 
for the use of the retailers so that they may be- 
come familiar with all requirements without 
the necessity of reading through the complete 
and detailed statutory provisions. 


Since industries in the various states operate 
under various and complex conditions, and 
since the states have established diverse laws, it 
is possible that a uniform report form will be 
found impractical. This point can be deter- 
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mined only after discussion of the subject at 
meetings of the various state liquor administra- 
tors. Other items which may be worthy of con- 
sideration at such meetings follow: 

1. The collection and dissemination of statis- 
tics for various activities through a system of 
periodical reports. This would not entail any 
attempt to prescribe a system. 

2. Standardization of all forms, laws, rules, 
and regulations. 

3. The establishment of a supplementary 
consulting and advisory service on all problems 
confronting the industry and enforcing officers. 

4. Development of uniform methods for es- 
tablishing cost as a supplement to uniform cost 
activities. 

It is hoped that the next meeting of the 
National Conference of State Liquor Admin- 
istrators will make substantial progress in these 
directions. Round table discussions of state ad- 
ministrators, federal officials, and leading mem- 
bers of the industry are likely to be fruitful 
sources of ideas and programs for interstate 


cooperation. 


**Anti-saloon”’ measures 


In conclusion, it might be pointed out that, 
according to competent investigators, the wide 
variety of regulations by which states have at- 
tempted to prevent the return of the old-time 
saloon have resulted in no great gain for tem- 
perance but have brought chaos into the in- 
dustry. Provisions that customers can be served 
only while seated, that women cannot be 
served in public establishments, that early-clos- 
ing hours be enforced, that liquor can be sold 
only “by the drink”—have usually failed to 
achieve the purposes for which they were 
framed. There is a general belief that control 
of all licenses granted is the most effective 
method of preventing abuses. For example, 
drug stores and other retail stores should be 
subject to the customary license provisions. 
While home rule has a number of advantages, 
it will be found that if the state liquor admin- 
istrator has the power to revoke licenses of all 
classifications, more satisfactory results can be 
achieved. 
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IN THE NEW YEAR 
Now Meeting 


Special Sessions Convened 
Michigan December 10 
Rhode Island June 14 


Recently Adjourned 


Special Sessions Adjourned 


Arizona December 14 
Louisiana December 20 
Ohio December 12 


In Prospect 
Special Sessions 
Georgia* 
Regular Sessions 


Will Convene 
January 14* 
Will Convene 


Alabama January 8 
Arizona January 14 
Arkansas January 14 
California January 7 
Colorado January 2 
Connecticut January 9 
Delaware January 1 
Idaho January 7 
Illinois January 9g 
Indiana January 10 
lowa January 14 
Kansas January 8 
Maine January 2 
Maryland January 2 
Massachusetts January 2 
Michigan January 2 
Minnesota January 8 
Missouri January 2 
Montana January 7 
Nebraska January 1 
Nevada January 21 
New Hampshire January 2 
New Jersey January 8 
New Mexico January 8 
New York January 2 
North Carolina January 9 
North Dakota January 8 
Ohio January 7 
Oklahoma January 8 
Oregon January 14 
Pennsylvania January 1 
Rhode Island January 1 
South Carolina January 8 
South Dakota January 8 
Tennessee January 7 
Texas January 8 
Utah January 14 
Vermont January 9 
Washington January 14 
West Virginia January 9 
Wisconsin January 9 
Wyoming January 8 


*The Georgia General Assembly biennially has an “organi- 


zation meeting” on the second Monday in January. At this time 
the date of the regular session (normally the second Monday 
after July 4) may be changed. 




















State 


Alabama. 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California’ 
Colorado 
Connect icut 


Delaware 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois. . 


Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. . 
Maine.. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska‘ 


Nevada. . 


New Hampshire’ 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico 
New York. . 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota 
Ohio’....... 
Oklahoma’ 


Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 





Tennessee. 


Texas'.... 


“Utah AIT 
"Vermont 

“Virginia. . 

Washington 

West Virginia’. 
Wisconsin 
“Wyoming... 


1Divided sessions 


salaries in any one year 





WHAT PRICE LAWMAKERS? 


Prepared by Waldo Schumacker 


Professor of Political Science, University of Oregon 





Memberehip a, 
Senate | House | Re bow 
35 106 0) 
19 51 60 
oa) 100 60 
40 g0 a 
5 | 6 None 
5 262 5 mo 
iv a5 60 
sd 5 60 
m1 205 60 
44 a9 60 
5O 153 Moun 
oe 100 61 
50 106 None 
40 | 125 50 
aid 100 60 
oo 100 60 
33 151 None 
dad 119 90 
40 40 . 
se 100 Mone 
6 131 90 
at 140 None 
34 150 None 
56 10 60 
3 100 Mane 
17 40 60 
24 424 None 
21 60 ae 
<4 49 60 
51 150 an 
30 120 ames 
49 113 60 
32 130 awe | 
44 ; 120 Mane “ 
"30 60 40 —| 
50 208 None | 
| 
2 |100 | 60 
46 124 _None 
45 103 60 | 
ou 99 75 | 
31 | 151 None 1 
23 60 60 
30 | 248 None 1 
40 100 60° | 
46 99 60 | 
0 | % | 60 
33 | 100 a 
qe 


ion 


HSEsst 


over $10 a da 


20 day 


~Days | Salary 
Specia Rejular Se m Special 
30 $4 per day $4 per day 
20 $8 per day $8 per day 
15 $1000 per year $6 per day 
None $2400 for 2 years 
None $1000 for 2 vears 
None $300 for 2 vears 
30 =|: $10 per day $10 per day 
| 
0 $6 per da 36 per day 
None $7 per d $7 per day 
20 $5 per da $5 per day 
None $3500 f 2 years 
40 310 pe day $10 per da 
None *1000 f 2 vears Not 
None $3 per da $3 per day 
None *$10 per day $10 per day 
30 $10 per d $10 per day 
None $600 for 2 years $2 per day 
None $5 per day $5 per da 
None *$2000 per year 
None $3 per day for ele« ‘ 
ter 
None $1000 for 2 years 
None $1000 for 2 yea $10 a day 
None $5 per day —70 day liit| $5 per day 
None *$10 per day $10 per day 
None *$800 for 2 vears $10 per day 
20 *$10 per day $10 per day 
None $200 per year $3 per day 
None (*$500 per year 
None $5 per day : $5 per day 
None $2500 per year 
0 $600 per year $8 per day 
None $5 per day $5 per day 
None *$1000 per year 
None $6 per day; $2 after 60 $6 per day 
days 
: 20 $3 per day $3 per day 
None pees for 2 years $500 per sessi: 
None $5 per day : None 
Mens $400 per year 
60 $5 per day $5 per day 
None $4 per day $4 per day 
30 $10 per day; $5 after) $10 per day 
120 days 
30 $4 per day : $4 per day 
None /|*$375 for 2 years o $4 per day 
30 =| *$720 for 2 years $360 per session 
None $5 per day $5 per day 
None | $500 per vear 
None |*$2400 for 2 years Pak “ 
1 $10 per day 


None |*$10 per day 





*Membership in lower house varies from session to session. 


*Salary fixed by statute. 


elected for a two-year term; sessions t» be biennial though more frequent meetings may be provided by law; 
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Alli wance 
10¢ a mile 
20¢ a mile 


5e a mile 


5e a mile 


$25 


15« aT iile 

25c an ile 

10c per mile; postage 
reg., $10 special sess 

10¢ a mile 

10c a mile 

10c a mile 

Actual mileage; $50 per se 
ion for postage, et: 

0c a mile 

« a mile 

lic a mile 

l5c a mile 

10c a le 

$2 for 10 iles 

20¢ a mile 

42ca le 

10c a mile 

10c a le 

10c a le 

10« le 

7c a le 

Necessary leage 

10c¢ a mile; not F 


expenses 


it Actual mileage 
lransportation 
10c a mile 
10c a mile 
10c a mile 
10c a mile 
10c a mile 
$3 for 20 miles 
5e a mile circular e 
week during session; 
postage 
5e a mile 


5c a mile 

5e a mile; 
biennium 

Actual mileage 


$2 


50 for 25 miles 


10¢c a mile 
20¢ a mile 
10c a mile 
10¢ a mile 
Mileage 


10c a mile 


Mileage 


$150 ex pense : 


ach 


$50 


7May be extended up to 30 days by 3/5 vote in each house 
*Adopted at the Nov. 6, 1934 election an amendment which provides for a unicameral legislature of not less than 30 nor more than 50 members 


not over $37,500 to be paid in 
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BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS 


Police officers, while pursuing criminals, must chop their way 


through technicalities of interstate rendition. 


By JOHN A. WARNER 


Superintendent, New York State Troopers 


UMPING over lines to beat a rap for crimes” 
seems to be the modern version of the of- 
fender’s game of “hide and seek” with the 

forces of law and order. The lines are the in- 

visible dividers separating state from state. The 





players in the game are the law- 
breakers versus the police. The 
challenger seeks immunity in the 
neutral corner over the boundary, 
and the opposition players, by stat- 
utory rules, dare not remove him 
from that neutral corner without 
the consent of the extraditing gov- 
ernor who constitutes the official 
referee. These umpires are often 
responsible for decisions which are 
difficult 
since the rule book is cumbersome, 
technical, abstruse—the work of 
many different authors — months 
of deliberation are often required before a final 


to reconcile. Moreover, 


decision can be reached. Such delay more often 
favors the sought-after than the seeker. A study 
of crime prevention teaches that swift apprehen- 
sion coupled with sure punishment deters 
crime in no small degree, but the problem of 
interstate rendition very frequently makes it 
impossible to act upon this knowledge. | 


The fugitive misdemeanant 


The problem becomes particularly acute 
when the offense is one classified as a misde- 
meanor. In such cases, there is little inclination 
to spend time or funds in securing the return 
of the offender, although his offense may equal 
a felony in gravity. It is sometimes stated that 
crimes of misdemeanor grade are less serious 





— ——— 
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than felonies and that less attention should 
therefore be paid to punishing them, but ef- 
ficient police will not agree with that theory. 
So closely allied are the two classes that one 
sometimes wonders why the arbitrary division 
was made. Is a man less criminal 
because he succeeded in stealing 
only one hundred dollars worth of 
property than he would have been 
had he been able to steal material 
valued at one hundred and one 
dollars ? 

The formidable barrier of state 
lines is seriously interfering with 
eficient police practice and pro- 
cedure. The laborious process of 
requisition and extradition plus a 
tendency of localities to consider 
that the flight of criminals is 
“good riddance to bad rubbish,” 
result in a condition whereby offender after 
offender goes unpunished for his acts against 





society. 


Uniform rendition laws 


State rendition laws as well as local regula- 
tions on the subject differ widely, and until 
some simplified and unified system is adopted, 
the ends of justice will continue to be defeated 
—in felony as well as in misdemeanor cases. A 
few states have amended their statutes in order 
to simplify the process of rendition. New York, 
for instance, recently prescribed that a fugitive 
wanted by some other state might waive his 
right to rendition process before a magistrate of 
a court of record. Whereas, of course, this is 
highly desirable for other states which may 
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take advantage of New York’s concession, New 
York itself may be balked in similar circum- 
stances by the failure of these other states to 
provide a waiver clause. Until there is uni- 
formity within all states, no general benefit may 
be gained by the police and prosecuting officers 
of the nation at large. 


Impeding the police 

Many technical volumes have been written 
about the fugitive problem, and many court de- 
cisions on this subject—including some by the 
United States Supreme Court — have been 
handed down. It is, therefore, perhaps pre- 
sumptuous for the police forces of the country 
to offer suggestions for the solution of the prob- 
lem. It must be admitted, however, that police 
agencies are very often criticized for their fail- 
ure to apprehend criminals, and that one out- 
standing reason for such failure is the intricate 
machinery of interstate return of offenders. 
While such disparity and lack of cooperation 
exists among the state laws, most misdemean- 
ants and a goodly percentage of felons will 
continue to enjoy “out-of-state” immunity. 

Another factor involved is the expense of 
preparing papers and of traveling to the capital 
of the asylum state to present these papers be- 
fore reaching the place of the offender’s in- 
carceration. At times this may constitute a 
severe financial burden on the county, city, vil- 
lage, or town. 

Since many so-called minor offenders com- 
mitting crimes near the border lines of states 
seem aware of the protection offered after mi- 
gration, there is a general trend toward that 
sort of immunity. The popularity of this form 
of escape has become increasingly apparent 
with the development of the modern system of 
police communication. The system exists be- 
tween approximately seven hundred police de- 


partments in the states of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Ohio. This vast 
network of police teletypewriters distributes 
the alarms and messages from each of the 
states mentioned to all of the others. Supple- 
menting this teletypewriter system, of course, 
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are the police radio messages—many thousands 
of which are daily traveling the ether waves. 

A study of message traffic via the teletype- 
writer—involving the transmission of about 
two hundred and fifty thousand police mes- 
sages each year—indicates that the majority of 
the crimes are in the misdemeanor class. It also 
indicates that, because of the technical difficul- 
ties involved in the arrest of misdemeanants 
outside of the state where the crime was com- 
mitted, the offender is seldom apprehended 
after his flight across the state lines. 

When, however, with the aid of modern rapid 
means of communication, an asylum state does 
arrest a fugitive, the demanding state often fails 
to exercise the same vigor in securing his return 
as it manifested in seeking his arrest. 


Interstate crime control 


Both the interstate compact clause of the con- 
stitution and the so-called “Interstate Compact 
Act” of the 73rd Congress authorize the states 
to enter into agreements which would simplify 
interstate rendition and materially aid in the 
prompt return of fugitives. A study of the pos- 
sibilities of such interstate compacts in the field 
of criminal justice might well be undertaken in 
the various states by legislators, crime commis- 
sions, and others interested in the subject. Un- 
doubtedly such compacts could be broad enough 
to include interstate rendition on the basis of 
certification by the demanding state, and they 
might even recognize the authority of out-of- 
state police officials in the execution of process 
and apprehensions of offenders. 

Another act of the 73rd Congress has made 
it a federal crime for felons or witnesses in 
criminal proceedings to flee from one state to 
another, but the assistance of federal authorities 
is necessary for the return of fugitives under 
this act. Strictly speaking, a criminal so appre- 
hended is under the custody and control of the 
federal authority, and is subject to prosecution 
for the federal crime of flight. There is no defi- 
nite provision for his being delivered to state 
authorities for prosecution under their statutes. 
Undoubtedly this act will be invoked in order 
to secure the return of criminals to a jurisdic- 
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tion in which they can be tried for their original 
crime, but apparently the federal prosecution 
will always have priority. 

Until the states realize the deficiencies of 
present rendition laws, interstate crime control 
will remain in an elementary stage. Simplifi- 
cation and uniformity of these laws are neces- 
sary if the police forces of the country are to do 
the work expected of them by press and public 
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in the apprehension of law violators. At some 
future time uniform state legislation may be 
passed which will follow the lines of federal de- 
portation proceedings, applicable in the case of 
alien offenders. In other words, states should 
be able to return to each other undesirable per- 
sons who have crossed state boundaries in order 
to escape trial and punishment for an offense 
committed elsewhere. 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER 


Through state welfare departments, the American voter cares for his 


destitute fellow-citizen. 


By FRANK BANE 


Executive Director, American Public Welfare Association 
Former Commissioner of Public Welfare in Virginia 


[NX pustic welfare, as in industry, America 

is passing from the promotional to the 
planning stage. A difficult task now con- 
fronts us: a dispassionate and intelligent con- 
sideration of the problem of how to develop a 
public welfare system which will do two 
things: first, guarantee a proper service to the 
individual; and second, give that service in such 
a manner as to protect not only that individual 
but the general public as well. 


Three questions 
It is in the light of these two principles that 
I intend to discuss a state welfare program. Let 
us look at our problem from three points of 
What are the functions of a state wel- 
fare department? What should be its organi- 


view. 


How should it be administered ? 

The American Public Welfare Association 
has found in state after state a lack of effective 
organization in the welfare field to handle prob- 
lems of the present magnitude. The necessary 


zation ? 


consequence in many states has been the crea- 


tion of emergency organizations, hastily 
thrown together, to handle one of the most dif- 
ficult long-time problems that has ever con- 
fronted this country. One wonders how much 


suffering has been occasioned and how much 


money wasted because many states did not 
have a comprehensive welfare program effec- 
tively organized when confronted with the seri- 
ous problems of the past few years. 


A continuing problem 


It is incumbent on us to effect, as soon as 
possible, a state organization to fit these “emer- 
gency” relief functions into a continuous, long- 
time program of public welfare. For what we 
have called, during the past four or five years, 
an emergency is now no longer altogether an 
emergency. The social and economic problems 
which confront us are not only serious, but 
to some extent continuous. They are going to 
tax our statesmanship and our ingenuity, not 
to mention our financial resources, for no in- 
considerable period of time. 

The national government knows that. In- 
deed, immediately upon the adjournment of the 
last Congress, the President appointed a com- 
mittee charged with the duty of creating and 
presenting to the next Congress a plan for a 
continuing program. In fifteen states there are, 
or have been, legislative commissions at work 
on long-time plans. Oregon has already sub- 
mitted a plan; Washington is contemplating 
the submission of one; and as far east as New 
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York these commissions are at work. These 
state governments are concerned both because 
the welfare problem entails the expenditure of 
billions of dollars and because it affects mil- 
lions of people. 

Any welfare department organized in a mod- 
ern state under present conditions must con- 
sider first how it can best provide for effective 
and economic handling of the problem of pub- 
lic assistance. Federal relief policy tends more 
and more to make state and local 
governments accept additional re- 
sponsibility in this field. In some 
states plans are already under way 
to separate so-called “unemploy- 
ables” from “employables” and to 
care for the first group through 
the use of state and local funds. 

This distinction is not so casy 
sounds. Unemployable al 
what? We should be cautious in 
handling that word “unemploy 
We should not consign too 


as it 


able.” 
many persons too quickly to that 
limbo of forgotten men. We may 
find that some of these people we call unem 
ployable are really employable, had we the wit 
to match their skills with the current oppor 
tunities at some kind of jobs. 


Functions 


In state welfare departments unemployment 
relief is not the only concern. They are con- 
cerned with old age mothers 
assistance, blind pensions, and all those other 
activities designed and financed by government 


assistance, 


to render public assistance to those in need. 

All of these functions should be coordinated 
administratively. One cannot hope for admin- 
istrative effectiveness if one piece of machinery 
handles regular poor relief; another handles 
mothers’ pensions; a third, old age assistance; 
and a fourth, “emergency relief.” Several state 
organizations cannot handle efficiently what is 
really a single function. 

What are the other proper functions of a pub- 
lic welfare department? There is the broad 
general function of child welfare. There is the 








Frank 
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program of mental hygiene. There are the in- 
clusive problems of correction. And this is to 
mention but a few of the fields of welfare 
activity. These are related problems, and should 
be handled collectively under competent ad- 
ministrative direction. 

Similarly, from the point of view of finance, 
there should be a certain amount of centraliza 
tion. The average state does very well to finance 
the development of one competent and well 
organized staff; it cannot af 
ford more. In most of the states 
there should be one organization 
to handle both extra-mural and in- 
stitutional programs, and to direct 
all the major welfare functions, 
including relief, child welfare, 
mental hygiene, correction, and 
many others. 

Organization 

The second major question 1s 
that of organization. How should 
a State Welfare Department be 
set up? What 
structure from the standpoint of 


“ is the desirable 
efhcient administration. 

There are two schools of thought on this 
problem. One holds that the best structure is 
a so-called “cabinet.”. The governor, when he 
is elected, appoints the heads of the various 
governmental departments — welfare, high 
ways, education, whatnot. These department 
heads have no fixed terms but serve at the pleas 
ure of the appointing authority. 

The second believes that the best structure is 


” 


a so-called “board.” The governor appoints a 
policy-making body which, in turn, appoints an 
administrative official to handle the job. 

In seven states the American Public Welfare 
Association, upon official request, has made sur 
veys looking toward reorganization of the state 
government. Twice we have recommended the 
“cabinet” form, five times the “board” form. 
Our theory is that the welfare department 
should generally be geared to the remainder of 
the state machinery. Where there is a cabinet 
under the governor, we usually recommend a 


single commissioner to insure adequate repre 
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sentation of the welfare department in the coun- 
cils of the state. This system is followed—with 
some exceptions—in California, Illinois, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Where state administration is less cen- 
tralized, we recommend unpaid “boards”—a 
set-up which may be found in some departments 
of New Jersey, Alabama, New Mexico, Con- 
necticut, Arizona, and Nevada. The lay board of 
tive to nine members, who serve for overlapping 
terms, 1s to a large extent a guarantee against 
political interference. 

Whether a board or a commissioner is used, 
one fact is clear: the administrative duties should 
be centered in one individual—a commissioner 
or a director. If there is anything upon which 
almost all authorities in the field of public ad- 
ministration more or less definitely agree, it is 
that administrative duties and_ responsibilities 
should be centered somewhere so that someone 
can be held responsible. It goes without saying 
that any state department should have an ade- 


quate staff. 


Local welfare units 


It also goes without saying that no state de- 
partment operating from Boston or Raleigh, 
Olympia or Houston, can actively administer a 
welfare program in all of the counties and cities. 
There must be not only a state organization for 
policy-forming, for direction, and for a reason- 
able amount of control, but there must also be 
local welfare units on the ground, actually han- 
dling the work with the people in the several 
communities. And that brings up the question 
of the boundaries of a local organization. 

Even in a discussion primarily concerned with 
state organization, this problem of local bound- 
aries is of sufficient importance to warrant some 
attention. Where, from the standpoint of popu- 
lation, a county is large enough to support a 
single unit, the county should have a public wel- 
fare unit. Where the county is not large enough, 
legislation should provide a means by which cer- 
tain adjoining communities may unite to form 
a unit. In any event, the local organization 
the welfare functions 


should administer all 
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which are necessary within its political subdi- 
vision. 

Given a sound statute and an organization 
which is in accordance with the best standards, 
no effective work can be done unless there is 
proper provision for finance. We like to say that 
twenty-eight states have Old Age Assistance 
statutes and some forty-six have Mothers’ Assist- 
ance statutes, but in some of those states the only 
evidence of that fact is to be found in the codes. 

Enacted because of pressure from some well- 
meaning people, many of these acts have not be- 
come effectively operative because they were not 
followed through; insufficient funds were made 
available. 

State funds 

One thing we have definitely learned: very 
few of these welfare services will be operative to 
any considerable extent unless some state funds 
and some state direction are provided. An act 
upon the statute books which stops when it has 
enabled counties to levy a tax and to appropriate 
funds if and as the counties desire may make 
little difference in the actual well-being of the 
people. 

There are two reasons: First, local govern- 
ment cannot fairly be asked to carry the entire 
tax burden which such services, especially in our 
times, require. Real estate is carrying a larger 
proportion of the tax burden, in most states and 
counties, than it should carry. We ought not 
to place any more burdens on it: that is, in other 
words, on local government. Second, without 
state aid it is generally the county that needs the 
services least which takes advantage of the per- 


_mussive act, while the counties which most need 


them find, in a permissive statute, a way out. 

A practical—if disagreeable—question is: 
“How are we going to pay for these services?” 

Ultimately, we are going to pay for them out 
of taxes. We may defer this for a little while by 
using our credit, but in the end we are all going 
to pay the bill. The time has come in this coun- 
try, I believe, when we are willing, nationally, in 
the states, and locally, to pay a reasonable tax in 
order to guarantee that all the people in America 
shall obtain and enjoy some of the reasonable 
comforts which this land produces. 


“ 
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Views on personnel 


Turning to the third question—that of ad- 
ministrative personnel—we find at least three 
major theories in different parts of the country. 
The first holds that if we are going to appro- 
priate any public money for any governmental 
function, the “boys” ought to have the jobs. This 
idea is based upon the assumption that any 
American citizen, because he is free and equal, is 
capable of handling any public job and that ten- 
ure of office is limited only by the desirability 
of “passing the jobs around.” 

A second group of persons admits that we 
must get competent and qualified people to fill 
governmental positions but insists that “our” 
state, city, or ward, produces just as competent 
people as any other state, city, or ward can pro- 
duce. Consequently, for patriotic reasons, it 
favors a policy of “standing by the home boys.” 

The third idea of personnel is based on the 
theory that, since government is charged with 
expending public funds which, through the 
process of taxation, have been taken from the 
people with or without their approval, it is in-- 
cumbent upon the government to see that the 
people get the best service possible for the money 
expended. Asa corollary it holds that, in order 
to guarantee this, public officials should be ap- 
pointed solely on a basis of merit. 

We are slowly coming to the conclusions that 
this thing which we call Government is not 
essentially a political organization, in the street- 
corner connotation of the word, but that it is, 
when all is said and done, a service organization 
dedicated to the handling of social and eco- 
nomic problems. It is an organization primarily 
designed to enable us to do many things col- 
lectively which a half century ago we did in- 
dividually. 


Technicians needed 


Welfare is a technical function of govern- 
ment. Obviously, effective, competent admin- 
istration in this field—as in other fields such 
as health and education—requires freedom 
from political manipulation. Legislatures 


should enact statutes which specify that merit, 
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not political pull, must govern the employ- 
ment of welfare officials. Moreover, such ofh- 
cials should be chosen, grouped, and certified 
in accordance with a definite and carefully 
worked out plan. 

A final word on our so-called “Poor Laws” is 
appropriate. Perhaps it would be best to quote 
the pamphlet “Legislation for Social Security” 
issued by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. The program which is there outlined 
has grown out of several informal conferences 
attended by legislators, mayors, city managers, 
and welfare administrators. 

“The welfare laws of most of our states are 
inadequate, antiquated, and entirely unsuited 
to modern conditions. The so-called poor re- 
lief laws are in reality ‘poor’, and their revision 
is imperative. This revision should provide for 
uniform settlement requirements between the 
state and its political sub-divisions, and for uni- 
form settlement laws in the several states, espe- 
cially those in the same region.” 

“In addition, constructive public assistance 
laws should be substituted for the restrictive 
pauper system now obtaining in many of our 
states.” 





PRE-SESSION PLANNING 


Interesting variants on the pre-session con- 
ference plan are being tried in New Mexico and 
New York. Governor Tingley of the former 
state has appointed sixteen sub-committees to 
compile information on various legislative 
problems, and these will report to a central legal 
advisory committee of twelve leading attor- 
neys who will then draft bills. When the ses- 
sion convenes these bills will be introduced as 
administrative measures. 

In New York a judicial council is planning 
to draft a number of suggestions for improve- 
ment of legal procedure. This council consists 
of the chief judge of the Court of Appeals, two 
members of the bar from each judicial district, 
two citizens, the presiding justices of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court, and the 
chairmen of the judiciary committees of the 


legislature. 
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GROPING FOR BOTTOM 


One of the thirty-five hundred new legislators seeks firm ground. 


By T. V. SMITH 


Fifth Senatorial District of Illinois 


office. Discerning citizens will rejoice with 
me that I make my living at a non-political 
job, which nevertheless allows me to give all my 


if AM a plain man newly elected to political 


time to the state during the regular sessions of 
the General Assembly of Illinois. 
Naturally, I should be much hap- 
pier if I could be of service to the 
state while I am finishing my edu- 
cation at its expense. 

But how can I, a layman inex- 
perienced in politics, ignorant of 
a thousand important things con- 
cerning government, be of service 
to the state? It seems clear that I 
must first find where to begin my 
efforts at self-education. There are 
undoubtedly many of the 7,500 
state legislators who, like me, are 
confused—uncertain as to what to 
do, and uncertain also as to how to find out 
what to do. There are undoubtedly many fel- 
low-citizens who are experiencing a similar 
feeling. Perhaps an analysis of my predicament 
will be of interest, even of help, to such legis- 
lators and citizens. 


State civil service 
To begin with, I shall tax myself very little 
with things of purely temporary significance. 
What is important for a state’s future is neces- 
sarily also of primary importance today. In this 
perspective, two concerns seem outstanding: 


first, the public service; and second, the public 
itself. : 

My irritation at the unhappy state of the pub- 
lic service challenges me to ask: “How can I, 
as a legislator, keep my self-respect while gov- 





T. V. Smith 


ernment is accused of violating the principles of 
economy, efficiency, and honesty ?” 

The citizen in me answers the politician in 
me: “You must oppose and seek to uproot a 
system of patronage which permits the public 
servant to be of some good today 
only by making him good for 
nothing in the long run.” True it 
is that, in a mean sense, patronage 
pays him who gets and him who 
gives. But, on the other hand, it 
places many helpless men in many 
useless jobs, and it keeps alive a 
system in which not even neces- 
sary work is well done. In short, 
it elevates inefficiency into a prin- 
ciple of public performance and 
renders insecurity the usual con- 
comitant of state and municipal 
jobs. Appointments got by “pull” 
can be lost by “push”; and where a worker’s 
feeling toward his position is one of fear and 
his feeling im his position is one of waste, no- 
body profits. 


of 


Now is the time 


There are one or two hopeful factors in 
connection with the prospect for improvement. 
For one thing, the public service is now in such 
disrepute that the only way it can be changed 
is for the better. Both political parties are in fa- 
vor of the change, but neither can find the 
“right time” to begin it. Always first is the task 
of getting the jobs out of the hands of the 
other party—which filled them in disregard of 
the merit principle. It seems likely that some 
progress may be made in regard to civil service 
in the near future, for the Democrats will soon 
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have such a large proportion of the positions 
filled by their “right men” that they will desire 
to give them the security of civil service rank- 
ing. To be realistic is not necessarily to be 
cynical, and I am hopeful about this oppor- 
tunity to increase the scope of the merit system. 
Instead of substituting permanently the doc- 
trine of the right men for the doctrine of the 
rights of men, it would seem to be desirable to 
consider as the right men those whom circum- 
stances have placed in the positions and to 
work through them for the rights of skill in 
public service. 

United States Civil Service Commissioner 
Leonard D. White has outlined in the Novem- 
ber issue of Fortune what, I take it, is more 
than a prediction. It is a program that, within 
our time, is likely to give us not only a merit 
system but also merit in our whole federal 
system. It is the hope of at least this one new 
legislator that public disapproval of patronage, 
plus the desire to insure a stable tenure for pres- 
ent incumbents, plus a real pleasure in achiev- 
ing significant reforms will induce states and 
cities to supplant the patronage system by the 
merit system. 


Popular Education 


But even more important than the public serv- 
ice is the public itself. I am not primarily con- 
cerned with quantity of life. Just as the quality 
of public service is more important than the 
quantity of positions, so quality of citizens is 
more important than the maintenance of quan- 
tity. If we assist ourselves in the struggle to 


keep citizens alive by impairing our school sys- 
tem, we shall have lost our national soul in pre- 
serving our political body. It is on our school 
system, by and large, that we have depended 
and must depend to inculcate standards of in- 
telligence and to energize a widespread will to 
use opportunities for improvement. I am un- 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of economy the 
advantages which this system offers. 

Public education has been slipping to the 
fringe of public consciousness because it had 
so completely won its case and had become so 
integral a part of American life, but it must 
now become once more the focus of thought 
and the center of effort if it is not to lose its 
hold. If civil service is the earnest of political 
honesty today, public education is the hope of 
progress for tomorrow. These two are funda- 
mentally one, for the skill and character which 
the merit system requires and rewards is best 
guaranteed by the maintenance of a high type 
of public school system. 

I feel that I can devote myself to these two 
causes—which reinforce each other until they 
operate as a unity—while I am groping my way 
through a sea of other issues to positions on 
them which seem sound. Two examples will 
always be before me: Alfred E. Smith, state leg- 
islator at Albany, who set himself to know as 
much as possible as soon as possible about state 
government; and John Stuart Mill, who in the 
British Parliament let others attend to trivial 
problems of the day while he set himself stead- 
fastly to safeguard and further interests of con- 
tinuing importance. 





Hon. John W. Goodwine of Marlette 
Hon. D. Knox Hanna of Caro 


Hon. Henry T. Howlett of Gregory 





IN MEMORIAM 


Seven Michigan legislators lost their lives as a result of the recent Lansing fire. 


Senator John Leidlein of Saginaw 


Hon. Charles D. Parker of Otisville 
Hon. Donald J. Sias of Midland 


Hon. Vern Voorhees of Albion 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Government tries new ways of controlling capital and labor.’ 


Low-Cost Sickness 


yTaLwart adherents of this fragile peri- 






odical will remember the article on health 
insurance by Senator Tickle of California, 
which appeared in the July issue. They, as well 
as their uncles and their aunts, will be inter- 
ested to learn that at least three European coun- 
tries (Germany, France, and England) have 
adopted measures for compulsory health-insur- 
ance, and that five others (Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Belgium, and Switzerland) have es- 
tablished systems of voluntary health-insurance 
under government authorization. Where in- 
surance is required, it usually concerns only a 
part of the citizenry—its application being gen- 
erally confined to the workingmen. Moreover, 
the class of medical services covered by this 
insurance varies widely. In England, for ex- 
ample, only general practitioners’ fees are met 
from the fund. 


Morals for Builders 

Public works programs have centered public 
attention on legislation which sets up a stand- 
ard of “character and fitness” for building 
contractors. By recent enactments California, 
Utah, North Carolina, and Tennessee provide 
that such individuals or companies must be 
licensed in order to engage in either public or 
private construction work. California demands 
“good reputation” of the applicant, and further 
specifies that complaints on various grounds 
may be lodged against an unsatisfactory con- 
tractor. Bond—in the form-of cash, certified 
check, or certificate of deposit—will be required 
of each bidder on public works in Massachu- 
setts if the recommendation of a recent com- 
mission is followed by the legislature. Further, 
if the bidder fails to fulfill his agreement, he 
may be debarred for three years from bidding 
-on other public works. 


The Good Earth 


With Antaean faith in the revitalizing force 
of the earth, and with an eye on industrial un- 
employment, Nazi Germany at every turn is 
shepherding her citizens back to the land. 
Those who seek work-relief jobs are frequently 
assigned to reforestation projects. Fresh-from- 
school graduates who apply to vocational bu- 
reaus are directed to rural occupations. And 
many of the young unemployed spend their 
“year of service” in farm work. 


War Over Kilowatts 


A recent report of the New York State Power 
Authority, based on a study of the situation in 
the northeastern states, expressed the conclu- 
sion that a rate of 3.5 cents per kilowatt hour 
would yield an adequate return. This move, of 
course, precipitated a vigorous offensive and 
defensive rally of the utilities industry. The 
Authority outlined as a basis of rate determi- 
nation the addition of a standard cost of distri- 
bution to the wholesale cost of current. It 
estimated that an increase in average use of 
current would substantially decrease the unit 
cost of distribution. 


To the Victors 


No. | virtue in Austria is apparently political 
conformity. Persons who apply for employ- 
ment on public works are given preference in 
the following order: (1) members of the De- 
fense Corps, (2) workers receiving unemploy- 
ment relief who are members of the Patriotic 
Front and of the Federation of Trade Unions, 
(3) workers receiving unemployment relief 
who are members of the Patriotic Front but not 
of the Federation, (4) other unemployed 
persons. 

















GASOLINE TAX MOTOR 


* Data cover 10 months to October 31 due to change in registration year 


b 
Data incomplete. 
* Property tax on productive investments 


REGISTRATION TAX 


STATE 
Amount our 

Alabama $ 8,033 $3.02 $ 2,724 $1.03 
Arizona 2,679 6.14 648 1.49 
Arkansas 5,989 3.23 1,769 95 
California 35,217 6.20 9.866 1.74 
Colorado 5,325 5.14 2 036 1.97 
Connecticut 4,812 2.99 7.851 4.89 
Delaware 1,127 4.74 1,014 4.26 
Florida 14,249 9.71 4,995 3.40 
Georgia 12,635 $34 1.036 6 
Idaho 2,282 §.12 1,402 3.15 
Illinois 27,833 3 65 16.229 2 13 
Indiana - 16,283 5.03 7 847 2 42 
lowa + : 9,372 3.79 10,69 4.33 
Kansas 7,732 4.11 3,057 1.63 
Kentucky 8,315 ;.18 4.174 1.60 
Louisiana 8,155 ,. 88 4.053 2 93 
Maine 4,080 §.12 2,909 3 65 
Maryland 7,208 4.42 } 581 2.19 
Massachusetts 16,377 3. 85 6,508 1.53 
Michigan 19,458 4.02 18.560 , go 
Minnesota 10,015 3.91 6,367 2.48 
Mississippi 3 5,802 2.89 1.870 93 
Missouri 7 9,081 2.50 9,357 2. 58 
Montana 2,751 5.11 1,070 1.9% 
Nebraska 7,706 5.59 1.722 1.25 
Nevada = 696 7.65 300 3. 30 
New Hampshire 2,350 5.05 2.167 4 66 
New Jersey 16,397 5.06 15.378 8] 
New Mexico / 2,266 5.36 667 1.58 
New York 7% 43.345 3.44 42.318 6, 
North Carolina 14,770 4.66 5.356 1.69 
North Dakota 1,924 2.83 1.382 2 03 
Ohio 33,940 5.11 17,678 2 66 
Oklahoma 10,065 4 20 3 382 141 
Oregon 6.344 6.65 5,337 5.59 
Pennsylvania 30,739 3.19 29,185 , O38 
Rhode Island 1,881 2.73 2,198 3.15 
South Carolina 6,679 3. 84 2.503 1.44 
South Dakota 3,346 4.83 1,459 2.11 
Tennessee 12,980 4.96 2,940 1.12 
Texas ™ 28,479 3. 52 12,747 2.19 
Utah 2,189 5.31 798 1.57 
Vermont 1,776 4.95 2,073 5.76 
Virginia 11,082 4.58 6,090 2 51 
“Washington ~ . 10,863 6.95 2,483 1.60 
West Virginia i 4,920 2.85 3,838 2.29 
Wisconsin 15,169 5.16 9,768 3.32 
Wyoming 1,405 6.22 679 3.00 
Total $516,121 $4.22 $302,066 $2.47 


TAX HARVESTS 


How productive have the various tax fields been? 


GROSS SALES TAX 


Estimated annual yield 


Amount . . 
Per Capita 


00 omitted) 


1,354 3. 11 
50,379 8.87 
444 27 
116 40 
1,212 42 
36 886 4.383 
11,355 3.51 
10,625 4.30 
8.042 ;. 08 
84 14 

34. S72 7.20 
274 11 
2.910 1.45 
4.155 1.15 
1.709 4.03 
25.870 2.06 
6.657 2.10 
4.230 Bee 
21,212 2.20 
3414 4.92 
1,872 3.69 


Data not (available 


1,011 42 
5,036 3.22 
20,032 11.58 
621 21 
$254,572 $3.18 


INCOME TAX 


{mount 


000 omitted 


St 


new law; no 


958 


new law; no 


14,849 


420 


70,496 
5 S86 

119 
6.894 


905 


1,951 


15,008 


$135,095 


Per Capita 


$0.14 
54 


‘ollection 


51 


collection 


v0 
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RAINBOW’S END 


Current trends in the eternal quest for the pot of gold 
which will replenish state coffers. 


By JAMES W. MARTIN 


Research Director, Interstate Commission on Conflictin g Taxation 


ECAUSE existing sources of revenue con- 
tinue inadequate and deficits continue to 
accumulate, because the federal govern- 

ment is exerting pressure to insure state contri- 
butions to relief expenditures, because constitu- 
tional tax limits have recently been enacted or 
expanded in several states, practically every state 
in the union is today anxious to tap new reve- 
nue sources. An attempt is made here to sum- 
marize some of the current trends in state taxa- 
tion and to supply legislators with material 
which will prove of assistance in the solution of 
their budgetary difficulties. 


Liquor taxes 

The effectiveness of liquor taxes as revenue 
producers varies widely from state to state, and 
depends largely on the character of the tax 
imposed. In California and Nevada, for ex- 
ample, revenue is derived only from licenses for 
the privilege of doing business. The conse- 
quence is that in the former state the yield is 
about fifty cents per capita. In the latter it 1s 
probably less, although exact information is not 
available because the licenses imposed in Ne- 
vada are local in character. In most of the wet 
states there is, in addition to the license fee, a 
tax based on gallonage or quantity of liquor 
sold for consumption. In Kentucky there is 
also a manufacturers’ tax which is based solely 
on gallonage without regard to where the 
product is sold. Connecticut has a tax meas- 
ured by actual gross receipts from sales. Ohio 
defines in the statute a somewhat complicated 
-basis of taxation known as gross 
profits.” New Mexico and Rhode Island seek 
still greater refinement by requiring that the 
tax be paid on the basis of net income from 
liquor business in excess of a specified mini- 
mum. Finally, there is the plan—now utilized 
in twelve states—of deriving revenues from the 


“excess 


operation of state liquor store monopolies. In 
some states only a part of the business is han- 
dled by the liquor store system, and the re- 
mainder is carried on by licensed dealers. The 
liquor sold in the latter way is subjected in 
most cases to a gallonage tax. In only two or 
three wet states do the liquor store profits con- 
stitute the sole source of revenue from alcoholic 
beverages. 

It is not surprising, in the light of the varied 
plans employed, that net revenue ranges from 
practically nothing in some states to between 
$2.50 and $3.00 per capita in others. The typi- 
cal yield from liquor taxes promises, on the 
basis of the preliminary data now available, to 
average between $1.00 and $1.25 per capita. 
This estimate contemplates inclusion of the 
aggregate yield from licenses, other taxes, and 
state liquor store profits. It is impossible at this 
early stage to make an accurate estimate of the 
cost of administering liquor taxes, as distin- 
guished from cost of enforcing regulatory pro- 
visions. 


Tobacco taxes 


The tax on sales of manufactured tobacco 
products, as a source of state revenue, originated 
in the depression of 1920-1921. It has increased 
in popularity until fifteen states now levy to- 
bacco taxes. The rates imposed on cigarettes 
in the several states vary from approximately 
two cents to five cents on the ordinary pack- 
age, and this cigarette tax is responsible for 
more than three-fourths of the total state reve- 
nue from tobacco. 

The differences in tobacco tax yields among 
the various states are greater, however, than 
the variation in rates alone would lead one to 
expect. The amount of revenue produced 


ranges from about .wenty cents per capita in 
Kansas (with a cigarette rate of two cents) to 
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nearly $1.30 per capita in Louisiana (with a 
cigarette rate of four cents). It is believed that 
the maximum amount of revenue reasonably 
to be expected from such a tax at three cents a 
package on cigarettes and approximately 10 per 
cent on other forms of tobacco products would 
not average more than seventy cents per capita, 
assuming continuation of the administrative 
conditions which exist at the present time. In- 
cidentally, although the federal tax on ciga- 
rettes is only twice this rate, it produces reve- 
nues four times as large as this estimated maxi- 
mum receipt from all state tobacco taxes. 


Tobacco tax revenue 


{mount 
State (000 omitted ) Per capita 
Alabama $ 668 $0.25 
Arizona 289 66 
Arkansas 848 46 
Georgia 1,354 45 
lowa 1,062 43 
Kansas 358 19 
Louisiana 2,736 1.30 
Mississippi 968 .48 
North Dakota 258 .38 
Ohio 4,404 67 


No data available 
No data available 


South Dakota 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 2,184 83 
Texas 3,421 59 
Utah 159 31 


The cost of administering tobacco taxes 
amounts in the case of the federal government 
to little more than 1 per cent of the revenue col- 
lected. In the case of the states, however, the 
situation is much more difficult for two princi- 
pal reasons. First, the rates are of necessity 
lower and the revenues collected correspond- 
ingly less; second, administrative problems are 
greatly enhanced by the fact that there are so 
many merchants to check and so many fron- 
tiers to watch if the state is to be even moder- 
ately successful in administering the tax. More- 
over because of interstate and other administra- 
tive difficulties, states are unable to secure the 
revenues which might reasonably be expected 
from a federally administered tax. Two years 
ago the typical administrative cost in states em- 
ploying tobacco taxes was roughly 4.5 per 
cent of average revenues; today it is probably 


a little higher. 
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Gasoline taxes 

In the course of fifteen years of gasoline tax 
history, there has been an unprecedented rise 
in revenues from nothing to more than half a 
billion dollars a year, not including municipal, 
county, and federal levies. In part, no doubt, 
the success of this tax as a revenue producer 
has rested on the purpose to which the money 
has been devoted. It is a commonplace that 
improved roads mean increased consumption 
of motor fuel per vehicle. In the second place, 
the increase has been an outgrowth of the rela 
tive ease with which the tax can be adminis 
tered. Economical administration results in 
part from the small number of wholesale ceal 
ers in each state and from the unusual coépera 
tion shown by the industry. These circum- 
stances, plus the large revenues produced, have 
resulted in extremely low percentage cost of, 
administration. Even today the direct costs 
of administration do not ordinarily exceed 0.5 
per cent; and even if allowances for leakage 
and payments for industry assistance be in 
cluded, the average is probably well under 
per cent. 

Legislators interested in gas tax revenues will 
desire to compare the following rate data with 
annual revenue figures shown in the table on 
page 294. 

Two cents a gallon: 
Missour! Rhode Island 
District of Columbia 


Connecticut 


Three cents a gallon: 
California Kansas 
Delaware Massachusetts 
Illinois Michigan 
lowa Minnesota 


Ne W Je rsey 
Ne W York 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 


Four cents a gallon: 


Colorado Nevada Utah 

Indiana New Hampshire Vermont 
Maine Ohio West Virginia 
Maryland Oklahoma Wisconsin 
Nebraska South Dakota Wyoming 


Texas 


Five cents a gallon: 


Arizona Louisiana Oregon 

Idaho Montana Virginia 
Kentucky New Mexico Washington 
Six cents a gallon: 

Alabama Georgia North Carolina 
Arkansas Mississippi South Carolina 


Seven cents a gallon: 
Florida Tenne ssee 
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Gross sales taxes 


Roughly, gross sales taxes on all or a large 
number of commodities are of four classes. 
‘Seven states have what may be designated as 
general turnover taxes or gross sales and gross 
income taxes. The rates imposed on various 
types of transactions, however, vary rather 
widely. The highest rate ordinarily—though 
not necessarily—is that imposed on retail sales. 
This type of measure—as shown by the table— 
produces revenue ranging from $1.45 ner capita 
in Mississippi to $11.58 per capita in West Vir- 
ginia. It should, however, be pointed out that 
the estimate of the West Virginia yield is 
based on only three months’ experience. The 
average rate of revenue productivity from this 
type of measure seems to be around $3.50 per 
capita. The seven states imposing these gen- 
eral turnover taxes are: 


Arizona 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Mississippi 
New Mexico 
South Dakota 


Indiana 


The second type of sales tax measure which 
has recently become important is that levied on 
retail sales alone. In most cases the tax rate 
ranges from 1 per cent to 3 per cent. The reve- 
nues produced vary from slightly over $1.00 per 
capita to nearly $9.00 per capita and average 
well over $3.00 per capita. It is of interest that 
the highest per capita yield in this group is in 
California, though the tax rate in that state is 
only 2.5 per cent; while Kentucky, Michigan, 
and North.Carolina impose 3 per cent rates. At 
the present time the following nine states have 
this tax on retail sales alone, and New York 
and Pennsylvania are still collecting revenue 
on the basis of statutes of this sort which have 
now expired: 


California Kentucky North Carolina 
Illinois Michigan Oklahoma 
Iowa Missouri Utah 

Six states have merchants’ license taxes 


which, although in the nature of multiple turn- 
over taxes, ordinarily involve a very low rate, 
so that the income produced ranges from 
about fourteen cents per capita in Louisiana to 
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approximately forty-nine cents per capita in 
Delaware. These states are: 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


Louisiana 
New Mexico 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


Four states—Kentucky, Minnesota, Vermont, 


-and Wisconsin—have graduated gross sales 


taxes which involve discrimination against chain 
store merchants and, in some cases, apply ex- 
clusively to such businesses. Kentucky has re- 
cently repealed its statute of this type, but it is 
included in this number since the measure is 
effective for purposes of sales prior to the mid- 
dle of 1934. The revenue yield of these meas- 
ures is even less significant on the whole than 
the productivity of the merchants’ licenses. 


Administrative costs 


It has recently been estimated by the Na- 
tional Association of State Tax Administrators 
that gross sales taxes of the first two classes can 
be satisfactorily administered for approximately 
2.5 per cent of the revenue produced. While 
this estimate is sound, the cost varies mate- 
rially with the rate of tax imposed. It does not 
cost twice as much to administer a 2-per-cent 
tax as it does to administer a 1-per-cent tax. A 
3-per-cent tax can be administered on a compar- 
atively satisfactory basis at a cost substantially 
under 2 per cent of the revenues collected. In 
Michigan, the figure, including a certain 
amount of capital outlay, has been roughly 1.19 
per cent. On the other hand, it appears that a 
1 per cent tax on retailers can not be reason- 
ably well administered for less than 2.5 per cent 
of the revenue and that in practice the average 
is nearer 4 per cent. In analyzing data on the 
cost of administration it is apparent, too, that 
states which have a poverty-stricken, relatively 
sparse population will require greater expendi- 
ture for satisfactory administration than will 
those having a rich, dense population. 


Income taxes 


The revenue from income taxes, except in a 
small number of states, has never been suf- 
ficiently great to be a large factor in the budget 
of the commonwealth. Nevertheless, these 
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measures have added considerable revenue in 
many states and have, over a period of years, 
averaged about $1.00 per capita in all those 
states which have imposed them. At the pres- 
ent time, the yield is reduced to a point some- 
what below this figure. 

One of the most substantial objections urged 
against income taxation by its opponents is the 
wide fluctuation in revenues produced. It must 
be granted that this is really a serious problem, 
but the case is not nearly as extreme as public 
officials and other students have often sug- 
gested. If revenues in states which have not ma- 
terially changed their income tax plans since 
1926 be compared for the period 1926-1928, 
inclusive, with revenues for 1932-1934, inclu- 
sive, it will be found that the decline has been 
about 25 per cent. 


Checking the decline 


Even so moderate a change can be materially 
reduced, so far as personal income taxes are con- 
cerned, by reducing personal exemptions and 
credits for dependents and by utilizing steeply 
graduated rates. Comparison of declines in 
states which have maintained approximately 
the same rates and exemptions since 1926 shows 
that the states having exemptions of not more 
than $1,000 for single persons and $2,000 for 
heads of families have suffered a reduction in 
revenues not much over half as great as the re- 
duction experienced in states having higher ex- 
emptions. 

There is another type of variation in produc- 
tivity, however, which is more difficult: namely, 
the difference in yield between the so-called 
rich states and the allegedly poor states. For ex- 
ample, Mississippi, with one of the highest rate 
structures to be found in any state, secures from 
income taxation roughly fourteen cents per 
capita, whereas New York state secures about 
$5.60 of revenue per capita. This situation of 
course arises from several circumstances, but the 
most objectionable of these to a Mississippi stu- 
dent of public affairs is the fact that much of 
Mississippi's business is handled in or through 
New York City; and New York has legal juris- 
diction to tax certain income for which Missis- 
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sippi industry or Mississippi resources, or both, 
are primarily responsible. On the other hand, 
as the New Yorker views the situation, the busi- 
ness actually is conducted in New York City 
and afforded the protection of the laws of New 
York, and consequently it should contribute to 
the support of public activities in that state. 

This extreme variation in the effectiveness of 
income taxes in poor and rich communities 
presents a substantial problem for which no 
solution is apparent. 

There is one other serious problem of income 
taxation which should be pointed out. Since 
income taxes are paid in the main by residents 
of cities, their imposition may result in develop- 
ing an urban-rural tax contest which is ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the well-being of the 
commonwealth. 

The cost of administering income taxes varies 
considerably from state to state. It is, as might 
be anticipated, higher in states which have 
sparse population and few substantial incomes. 
In 1932, on the basis of 1931 experience, it was 
estimated that the typical cost of administering 
personal income taxes was 2 per cent and the 
average cost of administering corporation taxes 
was 0.5 per cent of the revenue produced. The 
results of the depression have occasioned some 
increase in costs of administration, but admin- 
istrative costs are now about 3 per cent for cor- 
poration and individual taxes combined. 


Footnote 


Perhaps it would not be amiss to explain that 
the figures respecting administrative costs which 
have been used in the course of this article re- 
flect, with few exceptions, only direct costs and 
do not include expenses of litigation when 
these are borne by the courts, by the attorney 
general’s office, or by any other agency than 
the office charged with administration. Rela- 
tively complete data for one or two states sug- 
gest that these indirect costs are considerable. 
It must be remembered, too, that the cost data 
concern state expense alone; there are, in all 
cases save general sales taxes, duplicating fed- 
eral costs of administering the same kinds of 
taxes. 
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Session in the Senate Chamber of the Colorado capitol. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Pressmen comment on the Colorado pre-session conference. 


FORT COLLINS EXPRESS-COURIER 


By JAMES R. MILLER 
Member of the Colorado Senate 


When, of a legislature of 100 members, 87 
take their tasks with a sufficient degree of seri- 
ousness that they will travel from all parts of 
Colorado and spend three days in Denver at 
their own expense in order to engage in a pre- 
session conference on legislation, it is a hopeful 
indication. At least it may be considered indi- 
cative of the caliber of the majority of the men 
who will comprise the personnel of the thirtieth 
general assembly when it meets at the capitol 
on January 2. 

The interim committees, which were created 
to study legislative problems between sessions 
of the state assembly, are made up of leading 
citizens of Colorado, representing a variety of 
occupational interests and selected without re- 
gard for political affiliations. They serve abso- 
lutely without pay. Certainly it is a public 
service worthy of commendation. At least the 
reports gave the legislators some definite indi- 
cation of the trend of public thinking on state 
issues, and some valuable information upon 
which to base studies during the month re- 


maining before the assembly convenes. 


Reports of these interim committees were, of 
course, the chief features of the conference. 
Probably the greatest interest centered in the 
committee on revenue and taxation, of which 
Mortimer Stone, Fort Collins attorney, is chair- 
man. The report stated that for emergency 
purposes (such as the relief situation which is 
generally admitted to be the first problem 
which the general assembly must meet) the 
sales tax has the advantages of bringing quick 
revenue in volumes easy to forecast; of being an 
“installment payment” method felt less than 
most tax methods; and of avoiding duplication 
of any federal tax. It has the disadvantages of 
raising the costs of the necessities of life, of not 
being based upon ability to pay and therefore 
a heavier burden upon the poor, and of being 
more difficult for the small merchant to shift 
to the consumer than for the large merchant. 
The income tax, while slow in returns and 
therefore not adapted to emergency use, would 
be more suitable as a replacement for the tax 
on real estate. 

Attorney General Paul P. Prosser praised the 
twenty-ninth assembly for much beneficial leg- 
islation, including the administrative code 
measure and amendment of the inheritance tax 
law. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 


A report submitted by Ferry Carpenter, 
chairman of the interim committee on county 
government, showed that, outside of Denver, 
there is a local unit of government levying 
taxes for general property for every 82 families. 
The report recommended four things: 

1. A constitutional amendment to provide 
for consolidation of counties and county mana- 
ger administration. 

2. A law providing for receivership for in- 
solvent counties. 

3. Transfer of all county welfare work to a 
central state department. 

4. Transfer of maintenance and building of 
all roads from the counties to the state highway 
department under revised form. 

Professor J. H. Risley of Pueblo made a par- 
tial report for the interim committee on public 
schools. He described the present system, 
whereby there are more than 2,000 school dis- 
tricts in the state, and said a study is being made 
with a view to presenting a bill for a county 
unit system. “The change,” he said, “is being 
considered chiefly with the idea of efficiency, 
but economy also will play a part in the pro- 
gram.” 

John E. Gross, secretary of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor, outlined a survey made 
by the interim committee on social welfare leg- 
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islation. Among his recommendations were 
the following: formation of a state public wel- 
fare department; more efficient county and state 
health administration; state child labor laws; 
more adequate workmen’s compensation laws; 
state NRA legislation; minimum wage for 
women and minors; revision of factory inspec- 
tion laws and of the laws governing the safety 
of coal mine workers. 

Representative J. J. Trainor of Ordway ad- 
vocated a retail sales tax to raise $10,000,000— 
with $4,000,000 allocated to relief purposes and 
$6,000,000 to be used for the purpose of remov- 
ing the heavy tax burden from real property. 


THE DENVER POST 


Closer cooperation among the state’s institu- 
tions of higher learning through the control of 
a state educational council was urged in a re- 
port by Paul W. Lee, chairman of the interim 
committee on higher educational institutions. 
He recommended that the council be composed 
of members from all judicial districts of the 
state, and an executive secretary. The secre- 
tary would be empowered to study the cur- 
riculi and functions of the educational institu- 
tions and recommend changes to eliminate 
waste and overlapping of courses and to cen- 
tralize activities. 

















Banquet at the Denver Club 
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Excerpts from messages of chief executives to the legislatures of 1935. 


Governor Johnson of Colorado: The federal government, by the act of the Seventy- 
Third Congress, has laid down a distinct challenge to Colorado and to other states of 
the Union for cooperative effort by means of interstate compacts for the prevention and 
suppression of crime. 

Governor Landon of Kansas: In January, 1934, I named a state planning board at 
the request of the Public Works Administration. This board has been the means of 
keeping the needs of the state before the various planning agencies in Washington. I 
recommend that a state planning law be passed which will provide for the appointment 
of an official planning body as a permanent agency of state government. 

Governor Brann of Maine: | recommend the establishment of a non-salaried Com- 
mission on Interstate Compacts to consider the problems affecting labor and industry. 

Governor Curley of Massachusetts: It is difficult to understand the failure of the 
Commonwealth to create a State Planning Board. Provided governmental agencies had 
created such an institution at some time during the past two decades . . the severity of 
the present depression might either have been avoided or materially lessened. 

Governor Olson of Minnesota: | recommend that you submit to the people of Minn- 
esota a constitutional amendment ... under the terms of which the Legislatvre of 
Minnesota will be empowered to engage the state in the general operation of public 
utilities, packing plants, and other key industries. 

Governor Bridges of New Hampshire: It is desired that all state activities in the fields 
of public welfare be codrdinated in a single department. To that end and in the interest 
of efficiency and economy, rather than creating a new department for the specific purpose 
of handling relief, I recommend the reorganization of our present Welfare Department, 
combining in this department under one administrative head the function of caring for 
our relief problem on the one hand and our welfare problem on the other. 

Governor Lehman of New York: During the past two years I have repeatedly recom- 
mended the establishment of a system of unemployment insurance, but the Legislature 
took no action. It is my ardent hope that during this session the state of New York will 
adopt this most far-reaching and beneficial social and economic legislation. 

Governor Marland of Oklahoma: | propose to you that in order to meet this emer- 
gency (care of unemployables) we pass a new general sales and service tax law, broaden- 
ing its base and increasing the amount to three per cent—one per cent for schools as 
now; two per cent for relief of destitute unemployable persons. 

Governor Green of Rhode Island: The present industrial depression has emphasized 
the need of an old age pension system in this state such as has been proposed many times 
before. The time is ripe for enacting the appropriate legislation. 

Governor Berry of South Dakota: | believe that now the local communities will be 
served better and cheaper by the elimination of township governments and by the con- 
solidation of counties. . . . Also if the state is to assume some financial responsibility in 
educational matters . . . the legislature should devise ways and means of providing the 
best organization and administration of schools. There are many small schools, both 
grade and high, that can be consolidated. 









































FIRST CHOICE 


When Maine was admitted to the Union in 1820, prescient citizens adopted as the 
state motto “Dirigo” —I guide. Fifty-three years later Congress prescribed that the biennial 
Congressional elections should be held in November, but ballot-marking in Maine continues, 
by special exception, to be a mid-September diversion. Thus the state’s classic motto 
proved to be the prototype of the state’s modern slogan: “As goes Maine, so goes the 
nation.” 

A leader but no eccentric, Maine did not disdain to follow her parent state of Massa- 


chusetts in the matter of a capitel—employed the same renowned architect, Charles Bul- 


finch, and adopted the same dignified style, Colonial Georgian. 





